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THE CIRCULAR 
Has foritsfundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however. 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘*‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frese Darty Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists,; and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


Che Oncidr Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wisa to understand Bistr Commcunism—its constitu™ 
tional basis, ard prospects of hould acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 

















7 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 


For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 


also self-supporting. 


bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 


the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 


medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 


The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 


CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 


pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 


are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 


age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 


placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 


subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 


spects. How far they have attained is open 


wish for a personal visit at the Community. 
—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 


to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 


—-Tue Crrcutar.is our weekly organ, and is of- 


ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
abolishing Death. 


tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo 





above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


ted to God. 
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Characterofthe Wicked One. 





sets over against each of the elements of 


—The Community has been eStablished here eleven the Divine nature, an antagonist ele- 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch | ment, 


ity located at Wallingford, C hich i In the following passage, death is 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which Is opposed to the Jife of God: “We know manifestations in the world and in an- 


—-The Community takes its origin from religious that we have passed Srom death unto life, 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the | because we love the brethren. 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem-| 7,04) not his brother, abideth in death.” \ifestation of Christ, which is the destruc- 


In the following, darkness is|tion of the works of the devil, will be ac- 


lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, as a| (3: 14.) 
“God és| complished, 


perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming| opposed to the light of God: 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that ligh . BAe. 2 

ight, and in him is no darkness at all.— 
If we say we have fellowship with him,|in regard to the original history of the 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of | and walk in darkness, we lie and do not|4evil, though perhaps not fully conclusive 
He that saith he is in the| Without other parts of scripture, entirely 


light, and hateth his brother, isin dark-|agrees with and favors the theory that he 
He that loveth his|was from eternity the antagonist of God 


spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best the truth 


their religious views, and the arguments therefor,| ness even until now. 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. | brother abideth in the light, and there is|1. We have seen that uncreated existence 
none occasion of stumbling in him. But| wax not an absolute unit. The Father 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed | he that hateth his brother is in darkness, 
was his own, but they had all things common "| qn walketh in darkness, and knoweth not 
whither he goeth, because the darkness hath 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but blinded his eyes.” (1: 5, 6, 2: 9—11.) 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- | Hatred ig opposed to the love of God in 
many passages of the epistle, and espe- 
cially where Cain’s murder of his brother 
—For its government, the Community has no for-}ig contrasted with God’s love in laying 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- down bis life for men. (3: 12—16.) Mow 
as the life, light and love on one side 
human body, and on the exercise of rree criticism | of this contrast are not mere abstractions, 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who but constituent elements of a personal 
spirit, it might be presumed that the 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which|death, darkness and hatred on the other 
these truths have been mainly developed in this side, are also constituent elements of a 
Accordingly we find 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and| throughout the epistle frequent mention 
of an evil being, denominated the ‘wicked 
one’ and the ‘devil’ who is represented 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection, a8 the source of death, darkness and ha- 
society. They consider themselves members and tred, the antagonist of God and the de- 
stroyer of mankind. Witness the follow- 
“IT write unto you, young men, be- 


personal 


graphing and railroading in the department of out- ing ° 
ward communication. They do not profess to] pqyse ye have overcome the wicked one : 
? 


have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 

P - ’ ... because ye are strong, and the word 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved of God abideth in you, and ye have over- 
people who will take pains to read their writings, | came the wicked one.” (2: 13. 14) 

derstand their principles, and make known their * i P 
bree perm "| that committeth sin is of the devil, for the 
devil sinneth from the beginning. For this 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi-| »urpose the Son of God was manifested, 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are {ull that he might destroy the works of the 
devil... .. In this the children of God are 
the requisite means, to build much larger and| manifest, and the children of the devil: 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
Home. ° vs 

God, neither he that loveth not his brother. 

fered on such terms as make it accessible toevery| Mor this is the message that ye heard 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the from the beginning that we should love 
MING y } p 

Not as Cain, who was of 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered asa gift. | that wicked one, and’ slew his brother.” 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of (3: 8— 12. ) 


one anotker. 


Ye are of God, little chil- 
dren, and have overcome [the antichrists :] 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. | because greater is he that is in you, than 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, | je that is in the world (4: 4) He that is 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- begotten of God, keepeth himself, and that 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. wicked one toucheth him not. And we 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and | /,o.y that we are of God, and the whole 


One is the father of sin and sinners ; that 
as the Holy One is in the saints and they 
in him, so the wicked Qne is in the world 


AS DEDUCED FROM THE FiRsT EPISTLE oF soun.|@Nd the world in him ; that as the Holy 
It will be observed by the attentive One manifested himself in Christ, the 
State of New York ; Post Officeaddress, Oneida, N.Y-| reader of this epistle that the apostle} Wicked One manifested himself in Anti- 


christ ; that the Holy One is stronger 
than the Wicked One ; that consequently 
victory over the Wicked One and _ his 


tichrist, is given to them that believe on 


He that|Christ—and thus the object of the man- 


The evidence presented in this epistle 


had a partner from eternity; and there is 
therefore no reason in the nature of things 
why he may not have had an antagonist 
from eternity. 2. It is inconceivable that 
life, light and love should have given birth, 
either directly or indirectly, to death, 
darkness and hatred, 3. It is incredible 
that God should raise up a creature in 
opposition to himself, to such a height of 
power as is ascribed to the devil in this 
epistle. How could there be any serious 
conflict between the Creator and the mere 
work of his,own hands? Yet the apostle 
constantly represents the devil as array- 
ed against God with something like co- 
ordinate power, begetting children as God 
begets children, filling the world of evil 
with hisspirit, as God fills the world of 
good, and bringing forth his Antichrist 
to encounter the Christ of Ged. It is a 
glorious truth that “he that is in the saints 
is greater than he that is in the world;”’ 
but the very statement of this truth 
brings the two powers into a comparison, 
which could hardly be instituted between 
the Creator and a creature. And though 
the balance of power is in favor of God, 
yet it is evident that Satan is stronger 
than any created being; tor it was neces- 
sary that the uncreated Son of God should 
be sent into the world to destroy his works. 
4, The apostle traces the sin of the world 
to the devil as its ultimate author. “Hx 
THAT COMMITTETH SIN IS OF THE DEVIL, 
FOR THE DEVIL SINNETH FROM THE BEGIN- 
ina.” (3: 8.) Here the matter is left, as 
though this was a complete history of the 
origin of sin, But if the devil is a created 
beirg, and his sin hada beginning, this 
is not a complete history of the origin of 
sin. We are informed that men get the 
spirit of sin from the devil; but the ques- 
tion still remains--Where did the devil 
get it ? In them it is begotten ; as sin- 
ners, they are children of a previous sin- 
ner. But how was that previous sinner 





Commesity of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- | world lieth in the wicked one.”(5: 18, 19.) begotten ? Isheas a sinner, his own 
It is evident from these passages that the father? Did he beget the spirit of sin in 
plot of the gospel drama is founded on, himself? ‘his kind of generation is un- 
the antagonism of two great spirits—the 
“Holy One” ane the “Wicked One ;” that 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. | as the Holy One is the father of righteous- 
ness and the righteous, so the Wicked 


_precedented. Did God then beget him 
asa sinner? Good cannot beget evil. 
Yet we must either adopt one of these 
theories, or we must conclude that he 
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was a sinner from eternity. In natural 
veneration, we trace sin from son to fath- 
er till we come to the first man, and there 
the chain runs into the ancreated. Adam 
was the son of God. Here we rest ;— 
nothing more is to be said, because God 
is without beginning. So in spiritual 
generation of the good kind, we find the 
end of the line in God, and are satisfied. 
But in spiritual generation of the evil 
kind, according to the popular theory, 
the line terminates in a created being. 
The devil, while he is the father of all 
other sinners, must be supposed to have 
uo father himself, and yet to have had a 
beginning! ‘The only alternative is to 
suppose that he was a sinner from eter- 
nity ; and then the two kinds of spirit- 
ual generation are parallel, both termina- 
ting in the uncreated, 5, The apostle 
says that Cain was “of the wicked one ;” 
from which it is manifest that the exis- 
tence and wickedness of the devil dates 
at least from the beginning of the world. 
Indeed this is implied in the very lowest 
sense that can be attributed to the as- 
sertion that “ the devil sinneth from the 
beginning.” It is demonstrable there- 
fore that the common theory that the 
devil is one of the angels that fell, has no 
foundation ; for the only passages of 


scripture which speak of the fall of angels} 


are 2 Pet. 4: and Jude 6; and these 
passages clearly refer to the apostacy of 
the “sons of God” who committed whore- 
dom with the “daughters of men” just 
befure the flood ; (see Gen. 6: 1—4;) so 
that the only fall of angels of which there 
is any account, took place long after thie 
devil commenced his work of sir in this 
world. 6. The only direct history of the 
devil given in this epistle, and indeed in 
the whole Bible, is contained in the pas- 
sage—‘ The devil sinneth FROM THE BE- 
GINNING.” It is no where said that he 
was created, that he was an argel, or 
that he was once holy and fell, All the 
the evidence we have leads to the conclu- 
sion that the expression, “‘from the be- 
ginning,” as applied to the devil, means 
the same as when applied to the Son in 
chap. 1, ver. 1,—i.e., that the devil was a 
spirit of sin and death from eternity, as 
Christ was the Word of life from eternity. 





Associates and Authors. 


That we become like those with whom we 
immediately associate, is a truth familiar to all. 
he importance of choosing proper associates, 
is dwelt upon by all who have anything to do 
with the training of the young. 

It is not so generally understecd that com- 
raunion with authors has a similar effect.— 
Bad books are denounced, but the importance 
ot beeoming familiar with the first order of 
minds is rot sufficiently insisted upon. Read- 
ing a book carefully is associating with the 
author’s mind. The mind of the reader be- 
comes like the mind of the suthor with whom 
long and intimate communion is held. 

The spirit of the author is imbibed by the rea- 
der. The admirer of Byron imbibes his mis- 
yathropic spirit. If the spirit ‘of piety per- 
vades an author, it in some measure passes in- 
to the mind of the reader. Two writers may 
be equally rieb in religious truth. They may 
be equal in intellectual power, and yet ove may 
be far more profitable to the reader than the 
ether. The spirit which pervades his pages 
may prove more beneficial than the thoughts; 
or rather, the spirit may give to the thoughts 
an efficacy inthe one that is lacking in the 
other. 

Thoughts uttered from the pulpit by a man 
of loving, devoted, sanctified spirit, have far 
greater power than they would have if uttered 
by a man of ordinary piety. The same is true 
of utterance by means of the printed page.— 
in selecting the companions for our silent hours, 
the most careful regard should be had to select 
those of a right spirit. ¥. Observer. 





From the National Era, 
A Vision. 


The voice cried, ‘ Write.’ I said, ‘ What shall I 
write?” 
It answered, ‘ Number now thy mercies o'er, 
And tell the sum thereof—or less or more.’ 

i heard and trembled. Through the livelong night, 
(Scorning the good that clasped it, left and right,) 
My craving heart had beckoned from the shore 

Of its wild longings, gifts and guerdons bright, 
That mocked and jibed, then vanished out of sight. 
‘ Wherefore,’ I cried, in impious discontent, 
‘ Has heaven to me no sweeter portion sent?" 
Then the voice fell like lightning from the sky : 
‘Number thy mercies o'er? No words had I 
To answer, but in glorious vision came, 
Lightizg my chamber as with ambient flame, 
Each sweet, sweet mercy, that against my name 
Eternal love had written, saying, ‘ This, 
And this, and yet the other—bliss on bliss ; 
And to o’ercrown it all, my heaven at last.’ 
I raised my eyes—the blazing vision past. 
‘ Forgive, forgive! I cried. I had no will 
Or strength to utter farther. Fair and still 
The morning star moved on her placid way, 
And, fairer yet, burst forth the beaming day. 
I rose and worshipped not in restless mood, 
Crying, ‘Ah, who shall show me any good ? 
But patient, glad, and grateful; as I bent, 
Saying, ‘I did lack one thing—sweet content— 
But even that, oh God, thy love has sent.’ 
Crown-gift of ali! that royal guerdon given, 
No song than mine more grateful this side heaven. 
[c. a. M. 
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Temptation and Sutlering. 





‘*There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man ; but God is faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able; but will with the temptation also make a 
way toescape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 
1 Cor. 10: 18. 

Pregnant with consolation as the above passage 
is, coming to the mind and heart of the believer 
battling with temptation and afflictions, still it is 
noticeable that it provides not for present deliver- 
ancé from evil, so muchas for the endurance of it. 
The passage rather implies that evil and tempta- 
tion, for some reason, are to be expected. Ac- 
cordingly, thcre are many other passages in the 
New ‘Testament going to show that temptation and 
suffering are allotted to us, in God’s economy of 
redemption, as a necessary agency of salvation. 

It-is said, in Heb. 2: 10, that “it became Him 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.” ence, it is said of Christ, (Heb. 
10: 18,) that “he suffered, being tempted,” and 
thus became “able to succor them that are tempt- 
ed.” Again, (in Heb. 5: 8,) that “he learned 
obedience,” or was made perfect, “ by the things 
that he suffered.” It should be noticed that the 
foregoing passages imply the nature of Christ’s 
sufferings to have been spiritual, and not physi- 
cal. He suffered, BEING TEMPTED. The death 
of his body on the cross was only the finishing of 
his hfe-long suffering. It was during his life- 
time that he “took upon him our sicknesses,” 
and became “touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities ;” else it could not be said of him, as it 
is in another place, that “he was tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin.” Thus 
we see how it was that he “suffered, being temp- 
ted,’ and thereby qualified himself to succor the 
tempted. ‘Therefore, also, it was his “ daily cross” 
that those who followed him were to take up. 

It should be noticed, also, that Christ, our ex- 
ample in enduring temptation and suffering, was 
without sin; and that Paul, asa spiritual man, 
was following hard after Christ, seeking to appre- 
hend him, to know the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, and to ‘fill up that which was behind, of the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh, for his body’s 
sake, which is the church.” (Col. 1: 24.) From 
all which we may infer that a measure of suffer- 
ing, irrespective of individual righteousness, in 
the nature of things is inevitable to every mem- 
ber of the body of Christ, until the whole body 
is perfected. For as every individual believer is 
vitally organized into the one spirit of Humanity, 


it is clear that until the judgment-process of sepa- | 


rating the good from the evil, which Christ is 
carrying on, has taken effect upon the whole of 
that Humanity, there is more or less of suffering 
involved for the righteous as well as for the 
wicked. Or in other words, so long as there re- 


body, so long the whole body is destined to share | can Consul at Beyrout, in a letter daied June 28, 
| with it its burden of suffering. “For the body | says: “The American missionaries have estima- 
is not one member, but many; and whether one | ted the loss sustained by the Christians at 10,500, 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it, or and that of the Druses about 1,200. 





RCULAR. 


one member be honored, all the membeis rejoice 
with it.” This is,as Fourier would say, the Law 
of the Series. (See 12th chap. of Ist Corintbans ; 
also Eph., 4th chapter, and Col., Ist and 2d 
chapters. ) 

“ Forasmuch, then,” says the apostle to believ- 
ers, “as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves likewise with the same mind ; for 
he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” (1Pet. 4:1.) As muchas to say, if we would 
follow Christ, we must prepare for temptation 
and suffering; for the crucifixion, in the first 
place, in our own persons, of whatever pertains to 
the fleshly spirit, the carnal nature. ‘‘ They that 
are Christ’s, have crucified the flesh, with its 
affections and lusts.” And, sccondly, we must 
prepare for the suffering of a soldier who stands 
in the deadly breach between two hostile forces. 
In the words of Paul’s exhortation to the Ephe- 
sians, we must “pul on the whole armor of God, 
that we may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, 'but against principalities, aguinst 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
pluces. Wherefore, take unto you the whole ar- 
mour of God, that ye may be able to withstand 
in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. 
Stanp, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breast-plate of 
righteousness ; and your feet shod with the prep- 
aration of the gospel of peace; above all, tak- 
ing the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench allthe fiery darts of the wicked. And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God: praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perse- 
verance and supplication for all saints. (Eph. 
6: 11—18.) 

But if believers are thus called to suffer with 
Christ, they are also called to share his victories. 
“Tf so be that we suffer with him,” says Paul, 
“that we may also be glorified together: for I 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.” And again, “If ye are 
partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of 
the consolation.” Says Peter, “Rejoice, inasmuch 
as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that 
when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad 
also with exceeding joy.” Again, referring to the 
living hope begotten in believers by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead, he says, 
“Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a 
season (if need be) ye are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations; that the trial of your 
faith, being much more precious than of goid that 
perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be 
fuund unto praise and honor and glory, at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ.” James, also, enjoins 
believers to “count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations; knowing that the trial of your 
faith worketh patience.” 

We have briefly hinted at the sufferings, temp- 
tations, and victories of the Primitive Church— 
of those who have preceded us, and borne the 
brunt of the battle in the spiritual warfare.— 
Doubtless, we have nut a tithe of the tribulations 
to endure which they endured—not a tithe of 
the outward fighiings and inward fears with 
which they had to contend. Let us show our 
appreciation of the victories they have gained for 
us, by putting away small-heartedness when un- 
der temptation, and by letting into our hearts 
their heroic spirit of faith, endurance, and re- 


jeicing.—1. 
: i 


Massacre of Christians in Syria. 





The barbarous and sanguinary war that has 
been carried on in Syria the past spring and sum- 
mer, between the Druses, a peculiar sect of Mo- 
hammedans inhabiting the region of Mount Leb- 
anon, and the Maronites, a people nominally 
Christian, dwelling in the same country, has re- 
sulted in the massacre of many thousands of the 
Christians, without respect to age or sex, and the 
plunder and burning of their houses and villages. 
The Turkish rulers and Turkish troops have 
failed to protect the Christians, and from several 
accounts it would appear that they have connived 
at, if they have not assisted in the massacres. In 
one of the late accounts from Syria it is stated, that 
since the 29th of May, one hundred and fifty-one 
Christian villages had been sacked and burned, 
and from 75,000 to 80,000 of the peopio driven 
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The inhabi- 
tants of the Christian towns of Deir il Komr and 
Hasbeya were brutally. slaughtered in cold blood 
after a full surrender had been made. Thirty or 
forty convents had been plundered and burned, 
and the monks were put to death, some of whom 
were French.” 


Other accounts represent that the Christians 
(the Maronites) were the aggressors at the outset 
of this civil war. And this appears to be the 
opinion of the American missionaries in Syria — 
In a pamphlet published at the missionary rooms 
in Boston, relative to this war, and describing 
the character of the Druses and Maronites, it is 
stated that the Druses profess a nominal subjec- 
tion to the Moslem faith, but are scarcely held 
amenable to its laws. They are supposed to be 
more Pagan than Mohammedan, but their religion 
is not well understood. The Druse population 
numbers about one hundred thousand. The Ma- 
ronites are said to number nearly twice as many; 
and their ancestors are supposed to have formed 
a part of the ancient Syriac church, but for centu. 
ries they have been devoted subjects of the pope 
of Rome. The Druses and Maronites are ex- 
tremely hostile to each other, and their animosi- 
ty breaks out every few years in acts of violence, 
though never to the fearful extent it has now.— 
In the present case the Maronites are said to be 
the aggressors ; and it has been alleged that French 
Jesuits, residing on the mountains, were the insti- 
gators of the war, to give occasion for the French 
to take possession of the mountains. It may be 
so, but this is uncertain. The French claim to be 
the protectors of the Roman Catholic Christians 
in Turkey, as the Russians do of the Greeks; 
and probably England and Prussia will see to it 
that the Protestants are also tolerated and pro- 
tected. 

According to last accounts the massacres had 
ceased; but it is said that the Christians of the 
whole region east of Syria are still in fearful ap- 
prehension of the fate that may await them from 
the hands of the Mohammedans. 

The great European powers, including Russia, 
have agreed upon an effective intervention to put 
a stop tu the slaughters in Syria, and to secure 
peace and good government. In this enterprise, 
France takes the lead, and sends a force of 25,000 


men. 
a | 


From Europe. 





A desperate battle has been fought at Melazzo 
in Sicily, near Messina, in which the troops of 
Garibaldi succeeded in driving the royalists into 
the citadel at the point of the bayonet. A dispatch 
dated Naples, July 30, says a convention has been 
concluded between Garabaldi and Gen. Clary, the 
commander of the Neapolitan forces, which 
stipulates that the Neapolitans are to remain in 
possession of the ports of Syracuse, Agosta and 
Messina, and to have liberty of access to all parts 
of those towns. ‘The citadel of Messina is not to 
fire on the town. The report that Garabaldi had 
entered Messina is fully confirmed. In conse- 
sequence of the convention concluded between 
Garabaldi and Gen. Clary, there will be a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the Island. 

The Emperor Napoleon has written a letter to 
the French Embassador at London, (in cunse- 
quence of Lord Palmerston’s late speech in Par- 
liament proposing to increase the harbor defenses 
of England,) requesting the Embassador to as- 
sure Lord Palmerston that he entertains none but 
the most friendly feelings towards England, and 
that his army and navy possess nothing of a threat- 
ening character. 





Matters of Mention. 


.... The Great Eastern, having returned from 
Annapolis, has been again on exhibition in the 
East river, New-York, where she was tu remain 
till Thursday, (to-day,) when she sets sail for 
England, via. Halifax. 

PROBABLE RESULTS OF THE GREAT EASTERN FX- 
PERIMENT. 

“ Because a few people were disappointed or did 
not get what they considered their due propor. 
tion of broiled chicken on the excursion of the 
Great Eastern to Cape May, is manifestly no det- 
riment to the principles on which the vessel has 
been constructed ; nor does it lessen in any de- 
gree the importance to navigation, of the grand 
experiment which her projectors have so suc- 
cessfully carried out. That she sails fifteen miles 


an hour—that she maintains such steadiness of 
motion as to almost guarantee the passengers 





out homeless. Mr. A. J. Johnson, the Ameri- 


against sea sickness, and that she is as perfectly 
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nnder cuntrol as a ship of smaller size—is an an. 
swer to every thing. One other test we desire 
yet to have—how will she behave in a tempest ? 
If she goes through that trial with the same grand 
superiority over other vessels that she exhibits in 
the respects above-named, we shall be in posses- 
sion of all the material proofsto justify a revolu- 
tion in the art of ship-building. And with that, 
will come a corresponding change in our habits. 
The ocean wiil almost be added to the land, when 
we can go into a house at the piers of New York, 
and after occupying it eight days with the same 
comfort and sense of security that we enjoy at 
home, step out von the piers of Liverpool or Havre. 
Our confidence leans in favor of the vessel.— 
She has dene so much, and done it all so well, that 
we believe she will do the rest, and earn for her 
projectors che merit of having triumphed over 
the winds and the waves, and brought the shores 
and the people of all continents nearer to each 
other.— The Century. 

...-Among the passengers by the Adriatic, 
which arrived on Saturday, was Lady Franklin, 
the widow of Sir John Franklin, the distinguished 
Arctic explorer. At present she 1s the guest of 
Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New-York. 

...-Baron Rothschild, of Paris, is at present 
sojourning at Lake George. With his suite of ten 
persons he is making the tour of our watering 
places. 

...-Sherman M. Booth, who for his connection 
with the Glover rescue case, was tried and con- 
victed under the Fugitive act, by the United 
States authorities, but subsequently discharged by 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, and afterwards 
re-arrested by United States marshals and im. 
prisoned in the U. S, Custom-House at Milwau- 
kie, was taken from his prisen on the Ist inst. by 
ten armed men, who locked up the jailer in his 
place. This was done while the Marshal and his 
deputies were at dinner. 

..-A new fire-extinguisher has recently been 
exhibited in New-York, and is spoken favorably 
of. It is a compound, which, on being set on 
tire, emits a dense, sulphurous vapor, which smo- 
thers the flames, without the damaging effects of 
water. The inventors propose to place their ex- 
tinguishers in stores and offices liable to fire, 
with a net-work of fuse attached to them which 
would take fire at the first approach of flame, 
and thus stifle the fire at the outset. 

..-Gold has been discovered in Vermont, in 
the, towns of Ludlow and Plymouth; and the 
mines are being systematically worked after the 

Jalifornia fashion. 





About Bees. 

Mr. O. A. Moore of New York, who has just 
returned from Guatemala, has brought with him 
two swarms of the stingless bees common to that 
country. He has put them in. charge of Mr. 
Parsons, of Flushing, who will propagate them 
for the Agricultural Department of the Patent 
Office, which will in due time distribute them, if 
it is found that they can be kept in any part of 
the United States. These bees, which are of two 
varieties, one large and one small, are quite dif- 
ferent in their havits, from the honey-bees com- 
mon with us. There appear to be but two classes; 
workers and queens. The largest class are about 
the size of our common bees, the queen being 
much larger; and while laying eggs she appears 
very clumsy, and unable to fly. The honey is de- 
posited in egg-shaped capsules, more than half the 
size of hen s eggs, fastened to a plate of wax only 
upon one side, and sometimes arranged quite hor- 
izontally in tiers one above another. The honey 
is considered particularly delicious, but is not 
stored in as great quantities as with our bees. 

it is stated that a bee-tree was found last week, 
eight miles from Henderson, Texas, containing 
twelve feet of sealed honey-comb, weighing (after 
all the adjacent families had eaten thereof to their 
satisfaction) two hundred and sixty-seven pounds. 

The following curious story is from the Wa- 
bash (Ind.) Intelligencer : 

Tur Bee-Tamer.—‘ One of the remarkable sights 
here on the Fourth, was Mr. Twining and his queen 
bee. The day before. he came into our office with 
an old plug hat. He had two holes in it about mid- 
way to the crown--one in front, the other in the 
back part. Holding the hat in his hand and turn- 
ing it over so as to show that it was empty, he said, 
‘+ You see that this hatis now empty. ‘l'o-morrow 
| intend to have a swarm of bees at work in it 


making honey, and I intend to wear it on my head 
with the bees in it!” Sure enough, on the Fourth, 


as we were going out into the grove, we came across: 


Mr. Twining. He was located under a shady tree, 
and was exhibiting to an admiring crowd of men 
and women his wonderful phtent bee-hive. On his 
head was the identical hat that he had shown us the 
day before. It was literally covered all over with 
bees, busy at work, going in and out at the orifices 
before mentioned. All the spare space in the hat 
was filled with new comb, that had been made with- 
in twelve hours. In his hand he held the queen 
bee, which he was showing to every one who would 
venture near enough to gazeon and admire the 
wonderful little insect. During all this time he was 


giving an eloquent and instructive lecture on the 
habits, worth and care of bees.” 





An Oneida Journal. 





Besides the usual half hour spent in reading 
correspondence aud in making the newspaper re- 
port, our evening-gatherings the past week, have 
been characterized mostly by readings from the 
New Testament on several occasions, (usually 
followed by edifying conversation,) and by 
criticism, of such persons ax had expressed a de- 
sire to be benefited by this public means of grace. 
In one instance a mother was criticised mainly on 
the point of a false philoprogenitivenes—a single 
remark vn which subject we will report, as repre- 
senting substantially the spirit of the criticism 
and of the Community. One said—* He did not 
wish to discourage philoprogenitiveness ; on the 
contrary he wished this Community to become 
remarkable for its love of children. But he hoped 
philoprogenitiveness would be properly directed 
so as to seek to do the child the longest and great- 
est good, instead of seeking to save it from pre- 
sent and merited punishment.” 

Another idea, expressed on another evening, is 
perhaps worth reporting. It relates to the 
“ WORK-CURE,”’ a8 a means of health. It was re- 
marked that it was easy to cultivate a state of 
ill health. By yielding to its temptations to give 
up labor and exercise, a sort of inertia settles upon 
us, which it is difficult to overeome—so the two 
spirits of disease and selfishness mutually foster 
and nourish each other. That it was one of the 
worst effects of disease that it tempted persons 
into habits of looseness and dissipation, and in 
that way doubled itself; that in most cases per- 
sons’ diseases were protracted, continued along, 
and doubled, because they were allowed to break 
up good industrial habits, and get them into a 
do-nothing state; and the quicker persons thus 
afflicted would turn back, and start again in some 
faithful service, the quicker they would feel well. 
Thus the work-cure was approved of, as preferable 
in most cases, to the water-cure, or any other out- 
ward means for curing i!l-healti. 


Three-quarters of an hour was spent one even- 
ing in reading an exposition of Fourier’s theory 
of the relations of the sexes, recently sent us by 
a friend. Though somewhat entertaining to listen 
to, it seemed to strike most of the listeners, (as 
Fourier’s theories on other subjects have done, ) 
as too ethereal, abstruse, and far-fetched for the 
comprehension of common minds, and in this re- 
spect was in striking contrast to the gospel. As 
apropos in this connection, it may be mentioned 
that among our recent visitors was a gentleman 
who said that in his younger days he had been 
much interested in Fourierism, and was disap- 
pointed in its apparent failure—and in conse- 
quence had rather lost faith in all attempts to 
improve the state of society. Yet he could not 
but fecl an interest in any movements which ten- 
ded that way; and agreed that it was no more 
than reasonable that a spirit of tulerance should 
be exercised towards those who were spending 
their lives and fortunes in such a cause. 

Monday, 14th.— A few days ago expectations 
were on tip-toe in the Community in anticipation 
of an out door pic nic, which was to come off 
on the sy!van grounds in the outskirts of the 
Community domain. But an accident made it 
inconvenient for the farmers to teave their work, 
and the party was adjourned till to-day. But 
this morning opens with a heavy rain—the pic- 
nic enthusiasm quietly subsides, and the good 
things prepared for it are pleasantly discussed 
ina home-entertainment,—finishing up with a 
general family dance. In the evening mect- 
ing it was mentioned that. J. H. N. would leave 
in the morning for Wallingford, which made _ oc- 
casion for the expression of a spontaneous feel- 
ing of affection for him, and of appreciation of 
his manifold services in the Community. 








Exrracts rrom Corresponpents.—A friend 
from Martinsburg, Va., ander date of Aug. 8th, 
writes—“TI have often thought of Iviting you 
know that we are well pleased with your mode 
of explaining the Scriptures. We can understand 
the Bible much better than before we read your 
writings. The reading of such pieces as the *Ori- 
gin of Evil,’ the ‘Second Coming of Christ,’ 
‘Salvation from Sin,’ &c., has been as balm to 
our wounded souls: and I feel thankful this 
morning for the benefit we have received from 
your writings. I should be glad tv cuntribute 
sometbing for your kindness in sending us the 
paper: but we do not feel able todo so. * * * 
We sincerely wish to remain your friends in 
bonds of love, through Christ.”’ 

A letter from Newark, N. J., referring to Mrs. 
Macknet, says :—“ Her experience during tae last 
few months of her stay here particularly,was one 
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of increasing trust and repose in God, and in the 
truths which she had so lung adhered to through 
evil and through geod report. The Second Com- 
ing, and the Resurrection, were ever full of interest 
to her, and the last reading she called for was 
from the Berean and the New Testament on those 


subjects.” 
, eumigpwite 


Correspondence of the Circular 
About the Central Park. 


New-York, August 4, 1860. 

Among the many things which a visitor to New 
York will note with interest, the Central Park 
must hold a conspicuous place. You have al- 
ready heard much about this new feature of the 
city, and a new description way hardly be inter- 
esting. It may be said, however, that it will ere 
long be the most pleasing and attractive feature 
of New-York, and will meet a decided want.— 
The movement for a new Park in New-York began 
in 1851, public attention at that time being called 
to it by the influence of the late A. J. Downing, 
and by a recommendation of Mayor Kingsland. 
It was proposed at first to purchase for a park 
the tract known as “ Jones’ Wood,” situated east 
of the present location, bounded by the Third 
Avenue, seventy-fifth street. the East river, and 
sixty-sixth street, and embracing about 150 acres 
of beautiful woodland. But it soon became ob- 
vious that a more central location would be better, 
and authority was given by the Legislature for 
taking possession of the lands, which are now 
included under the name of Central Park. In 
February, 1856, these lands came into possession 
of the city. The tract first taken possession of 
comprised nearly 7734 acres, to which about 694 
acres have since been added on the north end; 
making a total area of 843 acres, including about 
142 acres belunging to the Croton Aqueduct De- 
partment. The cost of the first purchase was 
$5,444,369, of which sum $1,657,590 was assessed 
on adjoining property, leaving $3,786,779 to be 
paid by the city, the money being borrowed on 
five per cent. stock, payable in 1898. It is believed 
this is the largest sum ever expended for the pur- 
chase of land for a public park. The Central Park, 
as 1t8 name implies, lies in the geographical center 
of New-York Island, being about five miles from 
the Battery and from Kings’ Bridge, and about 
three-quarters of a mile from the East river and 
from the North river. It is about two and a half 
miles long, and half a mile wide, being in form a 
regular parallelogram. The narrowness of the 
Park prevents to some extent that breadth of 
treatment which is most effective and satisfactory, 
and the very broken and cocky character of the 
surface renders a vast amount of labor necessary 
to form a well arranged and beautiful Park.’ But 
when finished according to the plan adopted, it 
will be a grand affair. 

The design of the Park which the Commis- 
sioners are carrying out, was made by Canvert 
Vaux and Freperick Law Osten, and 1s finely 
adapted to develop all the advantages of the loca- 
tion. Ina description of the Park which I have 
before me, it is stated that in making the design 
for its improvement, the authors had in view the 
fullowing objects: 

“To so provide for the recreative wants of the 
whole people, that each class might, as far as pos- 
sible, suit its own particular taste in the matter, 
without interference from those of different tastes. 

“To afford, in the arrangement of the Park» 
the must pleasing possible contras: with the con- 
finement and angularity of the city; and 

“To provide for the transaction of business be- 
tween the inhabitants of the opposite sides of the 
city, (separated by the Park.) in such a msnner 
as not to inconvenience those using the Park for 
pleasure or recreation.” 

All these objects would seem to have been 
successfully secured. ‘The Park will be used by 
persons in carriages, on horseback, and von foot; 
and neither party need necessarily interfere with 
the others. The drive for carriages, the bridle- 
road for equestrians, and the walks for foot-trav- 
elers, in the words of the above quoted descrip- 
tion, “are separate and distinct from each other, 
(crossing, when it is necessary to cross, by means 
of bridges on different levels,) while they fre- 
quently run so near together as to bring their 
occupants within close observation of each other. 
All of these routes, laid out on easy grades, are 
beautifully located with reference to the sur- 
rounding landscape, and are carefully adapted to 
their respective purposes. By an examimation 
of the plan in connection with the site of the 
Park, it wili be seen Wat not only are its graceful. 
lines in contrast with the formal arrangement of 





within the Park, while they are secluded by va- 
riations of the surface, or by plantations, from 
everything beyond it. The Park is intended to 
contain, within itself, every attainable element 
of rural or rural-artistical beauty—bread lawns, 
and ornamental water; plain and hill-side; trees 
and shrubbery; terraces and fountains; and in 
short, overy thing that a liberal expenditure can 
compass, to place the attractions of the most 
luxurious country-seat within the reach of all 
classes of our population.” 

The provision for business travel through the 
Park, (from one side of the city to the other,) is 
by means of thoroughfares passing under the 
pleasure roads, and in one instance tunneled for 
a portion of the way througharocky hill. These 
thoroughfares, of which there are four, are se 
placed as not to interfere with the general ar. 
rangement of the Park, and will be so constructed 
as not to mar its beauty. Thoy will be sv ar 
ranged as not to subject visitors to the annoyance 
of encountering business traffic in their pleasure 
walks or drives; moreover, having no direct 
communication with the Park, they can remain 
constantly open while the Park can be closed, as 
it necessarily will be at night. 

There are several features of the Park, which 
are particularly pleasing, and among these are the 
Mall and the Ramble. The Mall is a broad 
walk, two hundred and eight feet wide, and one 
fourth of a mile long. It is planted with four 
rows of American elms, and covered with grass 
except for a width of thirty feet between the two 
inner rows of trees, where there is a gravel walk, 
intended for more direct promenading, thoug! 
visitors will be allowed to stroll on the grass at 
their pleasure. The Mall in time, when the elus 
have attained their large growth, wil! be a beauti 
ful affair, as any one can see who knows the habi 
tat of these stately trees. Imagine four rows of 
great old elms, with their high, Gothic arches. of 
interlacing branches, forming a grand cathedral 
of nature’s own up-building, and you will have 
some idea of what this Mall may perhaps be, 
when the winds and the sunshine, the rain and 
the night-silences have done their work, and the 
nineteenth century shall have gone with the re- 
ceding ages. The Mall is situated in the lowe: 
or southern part of the Park. It will be ap- 
proached, atits 9 uthern extremity, through an 
ornamented space or vestibule ; and it will term:- 
nate at its northern end, in a water terrace, 
which, with its fountain, will be ornamented with 
sculpture and mosaic pavement. This terrace 
adjoins the principal lake of the Park, and is but 
little above it. It is now cunstructing of granite, 
and Nova Scotia stone. The designis very good. 

North of the Mall, and on the opposite side of 
the lake, is the Ramble. This is a hilly tract of 
about forty acres, which is nearly completed 
with gravel walks, shrubbery, and trees. There 
is a labyrinth of gravel walks winding round 
among the rocks and knolls in a most, pleasing 
manner. Altogether the Ramble 1s one of the 
most charming things in the Park. 

But I have said enough about the Central Park. 
It well repays a visit. Much of it is yet unfin- 
ished, but the fashioning hand of man is at work 
on it. It certainly gives one a vivid impression of 
the mastery of man over matter, and the conquer- 
ing power of his genius and will, to see what has 
been done and what is doing, on this rocky and 
stubborn section of New-York Island—the, bring- 
ing forth of a place of art and beauty out of chao- 
and disorganization. 1 could not but think too, 
that the building, so to speak, of this Park, was 
something in the interest of Communisin—that a 
true human brotherhood will yet enjoy its advan- 
tages and ministering influences, [} is, moreover, 
a communizing institution in itself—something 
which all can enjoy—the poor as well as the rich 
are free to its scenes and its objects of interest. 
The influence of its quiet lakes, the fragrance oi 
its thousand flowers, the silent lessons which its 
trees will teach, are for all alike—for the tired 
artisan, and the worn sewing girl, as well as 
for these who walk in silk attire, and live in tha 
palaces of Fifth Avenue. And perhaps in th- 
social gatherings which shall meet there, many « 
lesson of human love and 8} pathy will be taught, 
or influence of tenderness and natural regard 
will be drank in, which will help to make thi- 
world better and more like the heaven which is 
Yours truly, +. "t.'9. 


FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 
The City as a Reservoir of Knowledge--Mr. 
Brisbane's Lecture. 

New-York, August 6th, 1860. 
Lknow of no place where a person, especialls 
one whu nay not have traveled much, can spend 
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better advantage than in this city ; certainly none 
where one can gain more knowledge of the world 
in that limited time ; for here may be seen people 
A nearly every nation under the sun, speaking 
their own language, and preserving many of the 
peculiar habits and modes of life of their respec- 
tive countries. Nevertheless, sight-seeing in 
New-York, as everywhere else, must take rapk in 
importance and interest, according to the motive 
and attitude of the observer. Earnest, thoughtful 
minds, who avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded here, to study human nature in its var- 
ous phases, from the highest to the lowest, can- 
not but get good from a visit. To such, also, the 
works of art and science, and the wonders of 
antiquity collected in the libraries, picture-galle- 
ries and muscums of the city, afford ample room 
for study and observation. It is in this line that I 
have hal some little satisfaction during the past 
few days, in company with Bro. P. and others; 
and I could spend profitab!y a much longer time in 
these examinations, could I afford it. 

{ went last night to hear Apert Brispane, 
the nated Fourierist and Socialist, at Dodworth’s 
Hall, 806 Broadway. Tis subject was “ The Law 
of Development of the Religious sentiment in 
Man ;” and he said it consisted in three stages or 
periods, the ernbryotic, the childish or disciplinary, 
and the fully developed or Harmonic state. He 
souk as an illustration of his idea, the physical 
development of Man, from the period of gesta- 
tion, threngh childhood up to the full grown 
vigor of manhood. This law he said correspon- 
ded with the progress of development in what 
might be called the Historical Religions of the 
Past. First came the Hindoo, with its vague, 
impersonal idea of God; next the Egyptian, with 
a more distinct conception of Him; then came 
the Hebrew, with its idea of God, as « Law-giv- 
er, a God of Justice, &c.; and finally the Christian 
idea of philanthropy, with Christ as its founder. 
The first development, he said, gave a bare idea of 
God, the second gave a body to it, the third gave 
it an intellect, and the fourth a heart. The 
grand distinguishing feature of the Christian reli- 
gion is that of love or philanthropy—that God is 


love. 

This is but a meagre outline of what he said, 
jut it will give you some idea of the substratum 
of his lecture. I remember among other things, 
he said that the Christian theology of the day 
was not taken from the Bible; but only in part 
from that, partly from Grecian mythology, and 
partly fiom the teachings of the Fathers them- 
velves. 

In his preliminary remarks he said that by 
his intercourse with Spiritualists, he had become 
satisfied that they generally were losing their in. 
terest in mere external phenumena, and were look- 
ing for something higher and better—in fact for 
something that would reprganize society, and es- 
tablish it on a better basis. For his own part, he 
had no confidence in the deductions of the mere 
intellect of any man, unaided by some higher 
power. Speculation would not answer ; we needed 
some guide, something or other to conduct us 
through this labyrinth of thought to sound con- 
clusions. 

In conclusion he said we were in the last part 
of the disciplinary state, and approaching the 
Ilarmonic period, when the kingdom of God 
should he established in the world. And what is 
this kingdom of God? According to Mr. B., it 
is to be a grand development. of Industry by 2sso- 
ciation, resulting in the discovery of all the Laws 
of the Universe, ana thus in the complete union 
of the finite with the Infinite Mind! 

I was interested in Mr. Brisbane’s discourse, 
not on account of its being particularly instruc- 
tive, but because it showed that the idea of a re- 
organization of Society on a better basis, is grow- 
ing in the public mind, and that attention is be- 
ing turned that way. 

Yours truly, A. W. C. 


The Duty of Health. 


The Phrenological Journal publishes a sermon 
on “ Physical Culture,” preached by H. W. Bee- 
cher before the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn. We transfer to the Circular 
several wholesome paragraphs on the subject of 
bodily health as a Christian duty : 


God made the human body, and it is by far 
the most exquisite and wondertul organization 
which has come to us from the Divine hand. 
It isa study for one’s whole life. If an unde- 
yout astronomer is mad, an undevout physiol- 
ogist is yet madder. The stomach, that pre- 
pares the body’s support; the vessels, that 
distribute the supply ; the arteries, that take 


up the food, and send it round ; the lungs, 
that create the all-nourishing blocd ; the mus- 
cle-engine, which, without fireman or engincer, 
stands night and day, pumping and driving 9 
wholesome stream with vital irrigation through 
all the system ; the nervous system, that unites 
and harmonizes the whole band of organs ; the 
brain, that dwells in the dome high above all, 
like a true royalty—these, with their various 
aud wonderful functions, are not to be lightly 
spoken of or irreverently held. For no man 
can properly discharge his duty toward God, nor 
receive the gift of the human body from the 
Divine hand in a grateful and thankful spirit, 
nor properly appreciate its functions in life, or 

is duties springing therefrom, who is brought to 
the bad habit of speaking evil of the body.—- 
It is a good wody if it is rightly used; and if 
it is wrongly used, the war is not to revile it, 
but to reform your use, and to put that to 
guod purposes which was well made for good 
purposes. he sins to which it leads, the mis- 
chiefs which arise through its ministrations, 
are not lessened by railing at it. On the con- 
trary, a higher conception of its functioas, the 
habit of regarding it as a gift of God, and of 
considering it as the subject of moral duties, 
will best prevent the dangers ; for, the world 
over, a right use of anything is the effectual 
preventive of the wrong use. If, then, we 
receive this power from (rod, we are to honor 
him by employing it so that it shall in the 
highest degree answer the ends for which it was 
created. We are responsible to God for the 
manner in which we treat our bodies. 

No man bas a right to witharaw so much 
capital from human society, nor add so much 
tax or burden to it, as every sick man must. 
Where sickness is inevitable, and without fault 
of its victim, he is a subject of pity. But 
where, as is the case in a majority of instances, 
it is the subject’s own fault and sin that inca- 
pacitates him, though we may still pity, and 
should certainly show mercy of watchful at- 
tention, yet he should blame himself for desert- 
ing the great army of industry, for withdrawing 
from that noble host ot workers by whom the 
great tasks of human life are carried on. No 
man has a right to be sick when prudence 
would prevent it, any more than a soldier has 
a right, in a critical campaign, to be wounded 
needlessly, and so, instead of standing with 
his comrades to attack or defend, lay himself 
upon them a dead weight, or worse yet, a liv- 
ing weight, subtracting not only himself, but 
all others, also, who are required to take care 
of him and minister to bis recovery. Not only 
is every sick man one taken away from the 
workers, but he takes away all those that are 
required to attend upon him. 

The relation of health to a man’s disposi- 
tion, and so to his capacity of conferring and 
receiviog happiness, is worthy of serious study. 
The happiness of our life does not consist in a 
few great sources ; it springs from innumera- 
ble minute and constantly recurring causes ;, 
and, more than from all other things together, 
it springs from the disposition of men among 
themselves, and toward each other. The mor- 
bid states of health, the irritableness of dis- 
position arising from unstrung nerves ; the im- 
patience, the crossness, the fault-finding of 
men, who, full of morbid influences, are un 
happy themselves, and throw the cloud of their 
troubles like a dark shadow upon others, teach 
us what eminent duty there isin health. It is 
not of itself alone domestic happiness, for that 
depends upon more positive causes; but it cer- 
tainly is true that in the present ill estate of 
human life, the want of good stomach, of firm 
nerve, of patience and endurance, which be- 
long to health, fill thousands of households 
with quarrels, and moroseness, and complaints, 
and unhappiness. é 

od * * * * * * 

In my own cxperience, the cases that I have 
the mast despaired of among those who have 
come to me for spiritual help, have been per- 
sons that were nervinely sick. I could do 
them no good, because I could not reach the 
conditions of their body. 

Ifa man beset with manifold temptations 
comes to me for relief, and he wi'l not sleep 
more than five hours in twenty-four when he 
should sleep eight hours, what can I do for 
him? Hymns will pot cure him ; neither will 
texts nor sermons. If a person will drink 
green tea, which is like the quintessence of a 
thousand necdle- points in its effects on a man’s 
nerves, what is the use of his coming to me 
with complaints about blue devils? They are 
not blue deyils; they are green devils! If a 
man gorges and oppresses his stomach, and _ so 
overlays the keys of life—for the keys of life 
are located in the stomach, as the keys of the 
piano and the organ are located in their appro- 
priate places in those instruaments—and he 
comes to me for deliverance from temptations, 
or for the removal of obscurities that stand 
between his soul and God, unless I can have 





control] of that man’s habits of eating, what 








can I do forhim? A minister has not power 
to follow on afier a man’s pbysical indulgen- 
ces, and rub out the punishments which God 
means to inflict for So indulgences. And 
my personal experience has gone to show that 
in the case of multitudes who are afflicted with 
what are called moral troubles, those troubles 
would not have to be traced back far to be 
traced to morbid conditions of the body; and 
the rectification of the body would be the res- 
toration of spiritual health. 





Hiome Paragraphs. 


ON TRUSTING IN GOD. 

I have had experience lately which has 
brought this truth home to my heart— 
that it isa good thing to trust God in 
all circumstances. It is comparatively 
easy for us to trust God when we are in 
good health, and every thing goes along 
pleasantly within and around us. Then we 
feel near to Christ, and realize that our 
ways are pleasing to him; it is then 
very easy for us to trust him, and be 
cheerful. and happy. But when trials 
and temptations assail us on every hand, 
and we find ourselves surrounded and op- 
pressed by evil spirits that are stronger 
than we are—when all is dark and 
gloomy, and the light of God’s counte- 
nance is hidden from us by the clouds of 
unbelief, and we are in doubt and uncer- 
tainty, then it causes us much effort to 
trust God. 

Perhaps some kind friend will tell us 
in such circumstances that we must keep 
a quiet and cheerful spirit, and be thank- 
ful and patient. But when in this state 
of depression, one can hardly realize what 
he has to be thankful for. Although we 
are subject to these trials and afflictions, 
I know we can be both cheerful and hap- 
py under all circumstances, and at such 
times can put our trust in God. I have 
had to willfully turn away from Jooking at 
evil, and turn my heart and attention to 
the goodness of God to me in times past. 
I know we can place the utmost confi- 
dence in God, and we can always find 
rest and comfort in him. All things 
work for good to them that love God. 
He doth not willingly afflict any of us, 
and it is through trials and suffering that 
we become perfected and brought into 
fellowship with Christ. When the Spirit 
of truth takes full possession of our hearts 
it will be easy for us to trust God, and in 
all his dealings with us to “ rejoice ever- 
more,” and “‘in every thing give thanks.” 
—P, A. 8. 


I have been edified by the “ Home Par- 
agraphs” in the late Circulars, and have 
a desire to add my mite, if only to speak 
of renewed cor‘idence in Christ, and in 
the confession of his name. The sub- 
ject of trusting in God—of rest in the 
Lord, has occupied my mind for some 
time past, and I have desired that state 
of heart to become permanent and abid- 
ing. Should we not assume that this gift 
is ours, by virtue of union with Christ ? 
I think so. Here are a few texts of 
scripture which show the value of trust 
in God. “They that know thy name, 
will put their trust in thee.” “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
“Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” “Commit thy way unto 
the Lord ; trust also in him, and he shal] 
bring it to pass.” “And the Lord will 
help them and deliver them ; he shall de- 
liver them from the wicked, and save 
them, because they trust in him.” “Cast 


sustain thee.” “It is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in man, 
or in princes.” “They that trust in the 
Lord shall be as mount Zion, which can- 
not be removed, but abideth forever.”— 
“ Trust in the Lord with all thine heart - 
and Jean not to thine own understand- 
ing ; in all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths.” “Trust 
ye in the Lord forever ; for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.” “Rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” 
“In returning and rest shall ye be saved ; 
in quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.”—=s, B. c. 


A CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 

I have felt for some time past a de- 
sire to testify to the grace of God as re- 
vealed to me in the confession of Christ, 
both as it relates to his power as muni- 
fest in the spirit, and also in its effect 
upon the body. During the many years 
I spent in the nominal church, though I 
zealously attended to all its precepts and 
ordinances, I did not learn the value of 
the confession of Christ ; that to ac- 
knowledge him as a Savior within us, was 
to avail ourselves of his life and spirit, 
and become one with him ashe is in 
the resurrection. Since believing and 
confessing this truth in me, not only 
have faults and evils in my character been 
overcome, but my health and strength 
of body have been renewed, according as 
the scripture hath said, “Thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s.” Psalms 103: 5. 
—KE. E, 





Mr. Greeley on Concrete Walls. 


The following correspondence on the subject ¢ 
concrete walls, between Mr. Grecley and the edi- 
tors of Life Illustrated, will explain itself : 


New York, July 14, 1860. 

Mer. Greetey—Dear Sir: Knowing that you 
have had several years’ experience with concrete 
walls, we solicit answers to the following questions 
for the benefit of our readers: 

1. What do you think of the durability of the 
material for building purposes ? 

2. How will its strength compare with that of 
good brick ? 

8. Does it maintain its solidity and strength well 
in or near the ground ? 

4. Does the heat of the sun injure it? 

5. Does frost injure it ? 

6. Is itinjured by moisture? 

Anearly answer will be esteemed a favor by 
yours truly, Eps. Lire Iuiusrrarep. 


Tribune Office, July 16, 1860. 
Eps. Lire Intusrratep--Gentlemen: 1 reply to 
your questions, in order, as follows: 
1. I think concrete walls, right/y made, will last 
a thousand years. 
2. I consider them stronger than brick walls, 
mainly because you can afford to make them 
thicker. 
8. To maintain the solidity and strength of suck 
walls near the ground, care must be taken to give 
them dry foundations. I would not like to risk a 
concrete wall standing in water, even occasionally. 
4 and 5. I fear nothing from heat or frost, the 
wall being substantially dry. 
6. I would not trust too far to concrete to with- 
stand moisture, but it will stand any moisture to 
which it need or should be exposed. 
Let me add a suggestion, which your inquiry does 
not call for. In my judgment, putting up concrete 
walls should be a trade, like carpentry or mason- 
work. And the builder of such walls should have 
his awning or spacious roof of oil-cloth, rubber- 
cloth, or some such material, with a set of long, 
slim, smooth poles on which to raise and suspend it. 
This awning should more than cover the ground- plot 
of the house or barn he is to build, and be pitched 
and struck like a tent, being run higher and higher 
up the poles as the walls are constructed. This 
awning wil] enable him to work constantly, in spite 
of rain, aud will shelter him also from the burning 
sun. I think I should have saved the cost of one in 
putting up my single barn; and then it would have 
been just as good for twenty more as for mine. 
Yours, Horack Gree.ey. 





Lawton Brackperrizs.—Those of our friends 
who fruit the Lawton Blackberry this year for 
the first time, will be very likely to feel a degree 
of disappointment when they eat the first one. 
This variety turns from red to black very sudden- 
ly, and the bright glossy. jet of their surface seems 
so much like an invitation to pick and eat that but 
few can desist. It is not however until they have 
been black some days that they are fully ripe. 
When in perfection they fall frum the stem readi- 
ly. If you take hold of a berry and it don’t 





thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall 


come, let it alune—it is not ripe.— Life Illustrated 
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